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HOWN on the cover is the ALPA 

Air Safety award plaque which is 
inscribed each year with the name or 
= names of pilots who are chosen for their 
| outstanding work in the field of Air 
Safety during the year. A miniature of 
the plaque is also presented to the re- 
cipient. 

The ALPA Air Safety Awards were 
established in 1957. The first award 
was won in that year by Captain E. A. 
Cutrell, an American Airlines pilot for 
his work in developing the ALPA Cen- 
terline Approach Lighting System, 
which is now in operation at many 
airports throughout the world and be- 
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ing installed at many others. Captain 
J. D. Smith, of Capital Airlines, won 
last year’s award for his work in air 
traffic control which contributed to the 
inauguration of more effective Att 
Traffic Control procedures now in use. 

This year, the award went to Cap- 
tains (L-R) Homer Mouden, a 
Braniff Airways pilot and R. A. Stone, 
United Air Lines. Both Captains Mou- 
den and Stone have been active in air 
line pilot safety activities since the /ate 
1940’s—Mouden in the field of Aircraft 
Airworthiness and Stone in Aircraft Ex- 
terior Lighting and Collision Warning 
Devices. (See complete story om 
Page 3.) 
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Third ALPA 
Air Safety 











Ba 4 + 
Award 
Presi ent 
-Presi ent 
Secre ary 
Treas rer 
Regio: | | 
Regio Il ssociation president Clarence N. Sayen is shown here presenting the 
Regio Ill | aw -d to Captain Homer Mouden (L) while Captain R. A. Stone looks on. 
Regio. IV | 
Regio: V : ; 
‘| iE third annual ALPA Air Safety Award was pre- 
nted during the Seventh Annual Forum Banquet by 
Pre dent Sayen to Captains Homer Mouden (BNF) and 
i R Stone (UAL). The award is given for outstanding 
| con ibutions by pilots to the advancement of aviation. This 
ssociation, | is first year two recipients were named for the award. 
1.0. Publi- ‘th Captains Mouden and Stone have been active in 
a air ne pilot safety activities since the late 1940’s—Mouden 
} in ve field of aircraft airworthiness both at the national 
sannct be | anc international levels, and new plane evaluation, and 
» Air Line | Sto. c in the fields of aircraft exterior lighting for collision 
war \ing and the development of collision warning devices. 
in The Air yptain Mouden’s work has been significant particularly 
A in the field of airworthiness and performance. He served 
as advisor to the ALPA Airworthiness and Performance 
ornmittee in 1951 5 is A . ° 
Cosme in 1931 and 1852 became = membes of th Captain Stone (extreme right) Iistns to on explana 
Te , : tion of the DC-8. He toured the Douglas plant as a 
and spokesman for the Committee. He has served as member of ALPA's Aircraft Evaluation Committee. 
IFALPA airworthiness representative at the ICAO Air , 
mm Navigation Conferences of. 1955 and 1956. IFALPA also 
designated Captain Mouden as a member of the Permanent 
Captain Air worthiness Committee for ICAO and, as such, he has 
nes, won participated in international meetings in September and 
a October of 1957 and July, 1958. 
ed to the He has also been quite active in the new airplane pilot 
ia evaluation field, serving as chairman of the Douglas DC-7C 
oa tee oll committee and as a member of the Boeing 707 and Lock- 
to Cap- heed Electra Committees. In addition to being an ALPA 
jin 4 accident investigator for numerous aircraft accidents, he 
A Stonk also serves as ALPA representative on the Joint United 
ot all Statcs-United Kingdom Turbine-Powered Transport Com- 
ae a air mittee 








‘aptain Stone served as Chicago Area Regional Safety 











a < Representative for many years during which time he 

ce, Oe worked consistently for removal of obstruction hazards 

rcraf co around Chicago’s airports. He is a member of the ALPA 

Warning Airport Lighting Committee. Captain Stone is a member of 

tory on the Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics Special 
Committee 74 to develop an airborne proximity indicator Captain Mouden (extreme right) participated in the 
for collision warning and also is a member of the ALPA Boeing 707 Evaluation. Behind the group is part of the 

_ (Continued On Page 32) fuselage of the Prototype aircraft. 
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C.N. Sayen, in his opening address at the Air Safe 
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ty Forum urged 






safety experts to "come to grips with problems of Air Safety." 


Seventh 
ALPA 
Air 
Safety 
Forum 


Air Safety Experts 
Examine New Problems 
Brought by transition 
to the Jet Age — 


and some old ones. 
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HE Seventh Annual ALPA Air 

Safety Forum was held at the Hotel 
Shoreland, Chicago, October 13, 14, 
and 15 and was attended by approxi- 
mately 250 delegates, guests, observers, 
and panel participants representing the 
airline pilots, the air carriers, aircraft 
manufacturers, government aviation 
agencies, and all branches of military 
aviation. 

The theme of the Forum, as of the 
six previous Forums: Air Safety from 
the operational viewpoint as applied to 
the currently most critical problems. 

Within this framework, the tone of 
the Forum concentrated generally on 
the many new problems and the com- 


plications of old ones resulting {rom 
the first broad scale transition to what 
has become popularly known as the 
“jet Age”. 

Specifically, special reports, discus- 
sions, and formal presentations covered; 


>» The new turbine-powered aircraft 
from the standpoint of certification and 
initial operational experience. 


>» The problems associated with these 
aircraft and their introduction covering 
those problems newly generated within 
the environmental confines of the cock- 
pit as well as those in the expansive 
environment of the airspace in which 
they must operate. 





ALPA Safety Organization Panel 
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» The facilities, rules, and tools, the 
men who must operate the aircraft will 
require to meet these problems and 
operate safety in the face of them. 

The particular significance of the 
Seventh Air Safety Forum was concisely 
summed up by ALPA President C. N. 
Saven in his welcoming address: “Prob- 
lems ‘hat were theoretical a year ago 
are now practical realities.” 

He said the Forum agenda was 
selec'ed with this in mind and the sole 
purp se of the Forum was to “come 
to ¢: ps with and solve by mutual co- 
oper ion the currently most critical 
prob ms of air safety.” 

is this spirit that permeated the 
For producing frank discussions of 
the ros and cons of acknowledged 
pro ns. 

( the agenda for the three day 
me x were such timely subjects as 
Acc’ ent Investigation, Developments 
Du Certification and Operation of 
New Large Turbine Airplanes, Air 
Tr Control, Pilot Training and Air- 

ire and Rescue Equipment. 
Air Safety 
sday’s sessions were closed to all 
iclal ALPA safety delegates, who 
wiefed by the Association’s na- 
safety specialists on the currently 
ritical air safety problems and 
art in discussions directed to- 
determining how the pilots might 
rticipate in their solution. 
Association’s Air Safety Organ- 
izat Forum discussed two of its 
spec committees dealing with New 
Airplane Evaluation and Airworthiness 
and Performance. Studies by these com- 
mittees has resulted in (1) adoption of 
safety concepts for new airplanes and 

2) the presentation to airplane manu- 
facturers of the “user” viewpoints as 
regards aircraft. 

An example cited as typical of com- 
mittee activities was the new ‘revised 
TSO outlining more realistic runway 
lengths for the four different types of 
aircraft. 

Changes in ALPA’s safety program 
were outlined and explained as not 
being major procedural changes, but 
rather slight revisions of boundaries and 
a formalization of the regional acci- 
dent representative service. Since the 
last Forum, ALPA safety committees 
have aligned the air safety organization 
structure to coincide with the vice- 
presidents’ regional divisions in order to 
keep him up-to-date on his region’s 
safety activity and regional accident in- 
vesti::ation committees have been estab- 
lishec' to aid Central Airline Safety 
Chairmen in the investigation of air- 
craft accidents. 
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Pilot Training Panel 





Airport Fire and Rescue Panel 





Steep Gradient Aircraft Committee 
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Panel members T. G. Linnert, C F. 
Eck, T. A. Basnight and O. W. H. -ks 
of the Home Of- 
fice Engineer- 
ing department 
reported on 
ALPA’s New Air- 
plane Evaluation 
Committee, Air- 
port and Regional 
Air Safety, use of 
airspace and pilot 
training. They 


stated that: T. G. LINNERT 


» Airport deficiencies are presen 
one of the major areas where the pil 
group can assist 
in overall im- 
provement, prin- 
cipally through 
the efforts of pilot 
safety chairmen to 
establish contact 
with airport man- 
agers for the pur- 
pose of discussing 
deficient airport 
facilities, and to 
obtain airport management co-opera- 
tion in improving these unacceptable 
facilities by fol- 
lowing Technical 
Standard Orders. 
(TSO’s). 


» Through the 
recent action of 
organiza- 
tions in the indus- 
try which protest- 
ed FAA action to 
discontinue _ hear- 
ings on airspace 
matters, the federal agency reconsidered 
and finally accepted plans for a new 
program within , 
the framework of 
the previous sys- 
tem. 


C. F. ECK 


T. A. BASNIGHT 


>A recent 
evaluation of the 
status of air line 
training programs 
found them to be 
confusing and un- 
realistic. That the 
programs have an 
almost complete lack of standardizati: 
in required curriculum and maneuve's 
even between carriers operating ident:- 
cal equipment over similar routes. 
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R. J. Earley (TWA) and Harold 
Miller (AAL) stressed the need for a 
, co-ordinated air 
line safety pro- 
gram and for re- 
gional and area 
safety co-ordina- 
tion. Pilots of 
local councils and 
safety representa- 
tives were urged 
to share the work- 
load in activities 





: 4 
| 
R. 


EARLEY and problems be- 
ing cted upon by the Regional Safety 
Cor nittee. It was pointed out that air 
line ompanies 
sh ld take a 
mo: active part 
in safety, but 
that this could 
on! be accom- 


plis sd by con- 
stan pressures 
fre n the pilot 
orc HAROLD MILLER 

T e Accident Investigation Panel of 
E.. Bechtold (EAL), J. R. McDon- 
ald (CAP), Glenn 
H. Dorward 
(UAL), D. L. 
Leonard (NWA), 
and R. A. Stone 
(UAL), analyzed 
the procedures of 
accident investiga- 
tion. 

Determi- 
nation to find the 





BECHTOLD precise cause of 
an accident and the accurate reporting 
of all factors were described as basic 


fundamentals in 
an investigation. 
Reports are to 
be compiled for 
the purpose of 
forming positive 
recommen- 
dations which may 
prevent a possible 
future accident or 
minimize the haz- 
ard as a result of 
knowledge gained. 


J. R. McDONALD 


Steps include interrogation of wit- 

memes esses and crew 
members, deter- 
mination of cause 
(weather, human 
error, or structur- 
al and systems 
failure), co-ordi- 
nation by the op- 
erational analysis 
group with other 
teams working on 
GLENN H. DORWARD the investigation 
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and keeping an open mind throughout 
the investigation analysis. 






Industry repre- 
sentatives present- 
ed current reports 
on the progress of 
their new type 
aircraft from cer- 
tification and ini- 


. F tial operational 
D. LEONARD viewpoints. 
L. H. Mouden (BNF) acted as 


chairman on the New Turbine Air- 
craft Develop- 
ment panel which | 
included C. W. 
Von Rosenberg, 
FAA Chief of | 
Flight Test Divi- 
sion; Brien Wygle, 
Boeing Senior 
Test Pilot; John 
Martin, Douglas 
Chief of Flight 
Test; P. Prophett, 


R. A. STONE 


Convair Flight test Department; R. L. 
Thoren, 


Lockheed Chief of Flight 
Test and E. W. 
| Hopwood, Fair- 
child Flight Test 
Department. 


The panel 
agreed unani- 
mously that new 
turbine aircraft 
could not be con- 
sidered as “just 

— another airplane.” 
L. H. MOUDEN Commercial jet 
aircraft were cited as being vastly dif- 
ferent from their piston predecessors 
and as such, presented entirely new 
problems in development and training. 
Because certification for the new type 
aircraft is not absolute, the checkout 
period cannot terminate when a plane 
enters service, but instead must be sup- 
plemented by additional spot checks. 
The pilot group was named as the 
principal contributors to the necessary 
“actual use” material on turbine craft. 

In his opening address at the Forum 
C. N. Sayen, ALPA president, had 
stressed the need for proper and ade- 
quate training of jet flight crews which 
he said was everyone’s primary respon- 
sibility including the manufacturer, the 
operators, the government, and the 
pilots.” “Pilot training,” Sayen stated, 
“is one of the most critical economic 
and safety problems facing the air 
lines.” 


Commercial jets, according to the 
aircraft representatives, takes a great 
deal of anticipation, planning, actual 
building and improvements. 








Flight Simulators 

Flight simulators which duplicate fly- 
ing conditions on 
the ground, it was 
pointed out, are 
essential parts of 
the jet flight 
training programs. 

John Martin, 
Chief of Flight 
Test for the 
Douglas Aircraft 4 e 
Company which ‘7 
developed and eet ee 
produced the DC-8 declared: 


“No attempt has been made to ‘over- 
sell’ our airplane, 
to tell pilots that 
transition and 
training problems 
do not exist or to 
maintain that past 
training programs 
would be ade- 
quate to cope with 
modern day jet 
transport opera- . 
tion. We are con- P. PROPHETT 
vinced that the key to successful oper- 
ation of these aircraft is a proper 
training program. 
I am not implying 
we have built a 
revolutionary air- 
plane; rather we 
have built an evo- 
lutionary air- 
plane.” 

Brien Wygle, 
senior test pilot 
for Boeing, called ws 
slush on runways BRIEN WYGLE 
a major area of concern in the success- 
ful operations of commercial jets. He 
added that solution to this problem 
was “a must.” 


P. Prophett, Convair Flight Test De- 
partment, placed principal emphasis on 
the progress of the 880 which has now 
logged 400 hours of test flight time. 


880 Loses Tail 

In answer to a direct request for an 
explanation of the loss of a rudder and 
fin from an 880 during a test flight, 
Prophett stated: “The cause was over- 
enthusiasm. Because the testing has 
gone so very well, we became over- 
enthusiastic and failed to adequately 
examine all of the factors involved. 

The incident took place on the sec- 
ond run of the day. The initial flight 
was at .91 mach. The second was 
planned for .91 but touched .93 due 
to an error in speed indication. As a 
result, the rudder and fin sheared off. 
The plane, however, made a safe land- 
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NEW! ALPA expands its 


Loss of License Disability Program 


— 





Starting Nov. Ist-- 


Maximum Benefit will be 


$23,000 


payable over a 46-month 














New “Capital Sum” and “Benefits-Certain” Options, too! 
How good can a good deal get? The amazing truth is: even better! 
If you haven’t yet, make it a point to sign up today. It’s important 
to keep your coverage continuous. If you’re not enrolled now, remem- 
ber this. Every present claimant passed his last physical (that is 
before he was disabled)! Give you pause? It should. 







PRL 





Get the full story in here! 


If you didn’t get your copy, write: —————_gam=—- 
The ALPA Insurance Dept. 
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ing. A slight stiffening of the fin and 
the addition of more dampening to the 
main surface of the rudder, corrected 
the damage.” 
Pertaining to 
the certification 
and evaluation of 
the Electra, R. L. 
Thoren, Lockheed 
Chief of Flight 


Test, lauded 
ALPA’s New Air- 
plane Evaluation 





Committee for 


L. THOREN their suggestions 
whi n he said: “Proved to be valuable 
assc > in building the aircraft.” 

E. W. Hop- 
wood, Fairchild 
Flight Test De- 
partment said: 


“There have been 
no major _ prob- 
lems with the 
F-27 thus far.” 
“Problems from 
the pilot’s stand- 





_ point,” he added, 

E,W. HOPWOOD “have been minor, 
bec use the plane differs only slightly 
fron. the more conventional recipro- 
cating aircraft so new or special tech- 


niques or procedures are unnecessary.” 


Certification Procedures 
C. W. Von Rosenberg, Chief of 
Flight Test Division of the FAA, which 
has the responsibility for certificating 


aircraft before they are placed in op- 
eration explained the procedures used 
in testing the new jet aircraft for grant- 


ing of certificates and also stressed the 
necessity for adequate training pro- 
grams for their crews. 

‘Performance requirements,” he said, 
“specifically provide that the proce- 
dures established for operation of the 
aircraft shall be such that they can be 
consistently executed in service by crews 
of average skill. In establishing our test 
procedures that will account for the 
everyday operat- 
ing conditions, a 
basic assumption 
that we have 
made is that the 
average airplane 
pilot will be well 
trained on his air- 
plane for both 
normal and emer- 
gency operating 
procedures and 





VON ROSENBERG 


will be alert. We de not expect him to 
be as hair-triggered as a test pilot; 
however, neither do we make allow- 
anc’s for a pilot who does not know 
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what to do either during normal op- 
eration or when confronted with an 
emergency.” 
"Narrow Gauge" 
In panel discussions on Air Traffic 
Control, presided over by J. D. Smith, 





J. D. SMITH D. - THOMAS 
Chairman of the ALPA. ‘Air Traffic 
Control Committee; D. D. Thomas, 
Director of FAA’s Bureau of Air Traf- 
fic Management, outlined the present 
status of ATC development, and A. C. 
Packard, Director of FAA’s Bureau of 





A. C. PACKARD 
Research and Development, discussed 
future planes. Lt. Col. Harry G. How- 
ton, Pentagon Operations Staff Officer 


LT. COL. HOWTON 


of the USAF, spoke on “Runway 
Lighting and Its Effect on Air Traffic 
Control,” especially the new “narrow 
gauge” type integrated visual approach 
and landing aids system tested recently 
at Dow AFB Maine. 

General J. D. Caldara, Deputy In- 
spector for Air Safety, USAF, was the 
principal speaker at the Air Safety 
Forum Banquet Wednesday evening. 
The topic of his speech was “Safe 
Flights Are Not Attained by Accident.” 
(See context of his speech on page 10 
in this issue.) 

A complete study of the types of 
noises sere by aircraft was dem- 

. = onstrated by re- 
production and 
amplification by 
» B. Spano of the 
| FAA. 

Airport Noise 

In regard to the 
airport noise prob- 
lem, he stated 
that once airport 
neighbors become 
accustomed to the 





B. SPANO 


noise and are convinced that pilots are 
making a reasonable effort to restrict 





the problem as close to the airport as 
possible, complaints usually drop down. 
The solution to the problem, then, is 
an educational program to help airport 
neighbors understand the performance 
limitations and problems associated 
with jet aircraft operations. The ob- 
jective is to educate the public past 
the point where the level of irritation 
becomes explosive and certain groups 
of airport neighbors reach the point 
where they begin to hire lawyers and 
file cases in the local courts. He urged 
the continued cooperation of the pilot 
group and other aviatiort organizations 
in this education program. 

E. R. Watson (EAL), chairman of 
the Pilot Training Panel, stated that 
in order to be ef- 
ficient, and live, a 
pilot must have 
all of the latest in- 
formation on the 
operational proce- 
dures of his air- 
craft. And the 
communications 
link is the carrier 
training program, 
which beta E. WATSON 
therefore be standardized for the bene- 
fit and advantage of all concerned. 





Qualified Instructors 

The need for well qualified instruc- 
tors with a packeemnnee appeonen to the 
training problems, jesse oma 
a well coordinated 
ground simulator, 
and flight training 
program and the | 
need for a peri- | 
odic refresher 
training to assure 
that proficiency is 
maintained at an ’ 
acceptable level, cast 
was emphasized. J. 6. BROWN 

Other panel speakers included J. G. 
Brown, United Chief of Flight Train- 
ing, who emphasized the need for well 
qualified instructors with a professional 
approach to the training problems, and 
a well coordinated ground, simulator 

wee and flight training 

program; A. L. 
Coulter, FAA 
| chief of the Safety 
| Regulations Divi- 
| sion, who outlined 
the procedures in- 
volved in FAA 
rule making pro- 
cedures; and J. R. 
Gannett, 707 Sr. 
Project Officer, 








A. COULTER 
who pointed out the necessity for pilot 
(Continued On Page 30) 
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Are Not 
Attained 


By 
Accident! 


(The report given by Major General 
Joseph D. Caldara at the Seventh An- 
nual ALPA Air Safety Forum Banquet 
has received a great deal of publicity 
from the press. Many of the Air Force 
problems cited by General Caldara are 
of interest and direct application to 
mercial air transportation. For these 
ons and to give ALPA members ad- 
ional information on Air Safety prob- 
in the jet age, the speech is re- 
printed in toto on the following pages.) 
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"Safety is the product of professional slugging—day in day out" 


By 





Major General Joseph D. Caldara 


Your organization has extended me 
a singular honor in the invitation from 
Mr. Sayen to appear before you to- 
night. Too often it would appear that 
the violent differences of opinion be- 
tween the military airplane driver and 
the air line pilot, as indicated in who- 
almost-hit-whom reports, is the actual 
way of going in this business of pro- 
fessional flying. Actually such is not 
the case, thank the good Lord. Meetings 
such as these where we can both get 
together and determine how we can 
operate in the safest manner are more 
the true example of the professional 
flyer’s attitude. 

Why does the Air Force place the 
emphasis that it does on flight safety? 
Few people realize it, but at any given 
moment of the day the Air Force will 
average one thousand aircraft airborne 
somewhere in the world. Every sixty 
seconds these aircraft average 4,800 
miles. This is equivalent to crossing the 
United States twice every minute, fly- 
ing the distance to the moon in an 
hour, or flying the distance to the sun 
in two weeks. An operation of this 
scope has its cost in aircraft accidents. 
Every sixty seconds that the Air Force 
flies 4,800 miles accidents somewhere 
in the world have cost $900. That’s 
right, $900 a minute. For a longer 
term view, in the last five years, over 


1,800 pilots have been killed. Since 
1950, the Air Force has lost 3,474 
pilots killed and 7,062 aircraft de- 
stroyed. This represents a bigger Air 
Force than any other country in the 
world with the exception of the Soviet 
Union, and at least two-thirds of these 
accidents should never have happened. 

However, figures like these should 
not indicate that flying is becoming 
more dangerous. On the contrary, fly- 
ing is becoming safer even with the 
advent of an all-jet Air Force and our 
fighters and supersonic jets. For in- 
stance, in 1947 the Air Force had 44 
major accidents per hundred thousand 
hours of flying. So far in 1959 this 
major accident rate has been reduced 
to 9.3. But there is a grim paradox to 
this very successful reduction in the 
gross number of accidents. Back in 
1947, 35% of the aircraft involved in 
major accidents were destroyed. By 
1959 this destroyed rate has doubled. 
Over 69% of all aircraft involved in 
major accidents are now destroyed. If 
the economics of this is not of suffi- 
cient importance, let’s look at pilots. 
Back in 1947, 17% of our pilots in- 
volved in major accidents were killed. 
Today 28.2% of the pilots involved in 
major accidents are killed. What this 
means is simply that while we have 
been very successful in reducing the 
gross number of major accidents in 
the Air Force in spite of the higher 
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performance equipment, if a pilot or 
an aircraft is involved in a major acci- 
dent the chances are just about dou- 
bled that the pilot will be killed and/or 
the aircraft destroyed. This price of 
aircraft accidents is a direct result of 
the higher performance of the equip- 
ment. In my opinion, this can be in- 
terpreted in commercial flying to mean 
that if there are jet accidents in civil 
transport both crews and passengers 
will suffer an increased fatality rate. 


In fact there are many more marked 
similarities within Air Force organ- 
izations and their safety program and 
the ALPA Safety Group, than there 
are differences. This is the Seventh 
ALPA/Annual Air Safety Forum. Just 
last month I spent a week in River- 
side, California, participating in the 
Fifth Annual Flight Safety Officers’ 
Conference. Regardless of the differ- 
ences in titles of the meetings, that 
conference devoted its efforts to: 


» Accident investigation. 


» A coordinated safety program for 
the U. S. Air Force. 


>» Problems of transition and opera- 
tion. (More details about this later.) 


» We also touched on safety prob- 
lems of missiles and nuclear weapons 
and reactors. This latter won’t bother 
you gentlemen in the near future at 
least, I hope. These problems I notice 
from the agenda of your meetings here 
in Chicago, are just as vital to the 
ALPA Safety Forum as they were to 
the Flight Safety Officers’ Conference. 


And speaking of problems, all of 
them aren’t vested in flying or flyers. 
A roommate of mine from school is 
now a very eminent doctor on the East 
Coast. We both took pre-med, but he 
was an individual who knew how to 
become successful, and sure enough he 
is now a recognized success in the field 
of medicine. He has a colleague who 
is a psychiatrist and the other night 
when we were together the psychiatrist 
was describing a meeting with one of 
his patients. This individual came in 
and said, “Doctor, something has to 
be done about me. My memory has 
gone all to pot. I’ve got a terrible 
problem in that I can’t remember 
something for more than 10 minutes 
at a time. Sometimes I can’t even re- 
member that Icng.” The psychiatrist 
said, “Well now, sit down and we'll 
talk about your problem.” And the 
patient came back with a real fast, 
“What problem?” 

To return to the similarities in op- 
erations, we in the safety business in 
the Air Force operate under condi- 
tions much like those in which the 
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members of the ALPA Safety Group 
must concern themselves. For instance, 
we, as practicing pilots in the flight 
safety business, regard the senior com- 
mands, that is, the higher headquar- 
ters, much like the airline pilots’ safety 
groups might regard the executive 
echelons of the airline companies. Of 
course, we have the problem in that 
we have to sell commanders our ideas. 
We can’t tell them what to do. I 
know this does not apply in your par- 
ticular position! 

But we have a decided advantage 
too in that the number one and num- 
ber two bosses, the Chief and Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, are 
truly safety conscious. They set a pace 
that is not based on lip service. 

To go back to the Annual Flight 
Safety Officers’ Conference, the entire 
first day was devoted to making a 
pitch to the commanders. This was not 
happenstance but was done deliber- 
ately. First, we know we could only 
get so many big wheels for a limited 
length of time and we had to get our 
sales message across as fast as we 
could. The reason this is vitally im- 
portant is that without sound plans 
and adequate and sound supervision 
military flights can be, and sometimes 
are, very dangerous. So it’s necessary 
to convince the commanders them- 
selves that safe flight operations are 
not attained by accident. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not indicating that all commanders 
do not fully understand the problems 
of aircraft accident prevention. On the 
contrary, I thing most of them do. 
However, commanders, just like senior 
executives in industry, have many 
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other problems. It is up to those of ys 
in the safety business to pinpoint t)ose 
operational practices which may get 
them into trouble. Viewpoints var. al- 
most in direct relation to the number 
of people concerned. This would 2 a 
pretty dull world if we all had the 
same viewpoint. 

Again harking back to my co’ ege 
roommate, now the doctor, sme 
months ago when I saw him in B lti- 
more he was telling me about ano her 
patient. Many years ago when we \ ere 
at the University of Maryland to. 
gether we used to take our vacai ons 
down on the Eastern shore of M ry- 
land. In this little town there w-; a 
man to whom everyone referrec as 
“Old Mr. Black.” I have no idea »ow 
old “Old Mr. Black” was, but to <ol- 
lege youngsters he was quite elderly, 
In this meeting with my roommate he 
said, “Smokey, do you remember Old 
Mr. Black?” I said, “Yes, George I do. 
When did he die?” And George came 
back with a classic, “Die hell, he came 
into my office last week and said he 
wanted a pre-marital physical exami- 
nation.” I was sort of awestruck to 
put it mildly, and I said, “Well 
George, what did you do?” He said, 
“Well, Smokey, I didn’t know what 
to do, but looking at the old man and 
remembering how old he was I knew 
I had to break some bad news to him 
but I didn’t know how to put it. I 
finally said, “Well, Mr. Black, do I 
know the gal you’re marrying?” Old 
Mr. Black came back with a very short 
and grump, “Well no, George, she’s 
much younger than you are.” And 
George went on, “This really tore it, 
so I decided I might as well let him 
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have it and said, “Well you know, Mr. 
Black, this great disparity in ages in 
married couples can well be fatal.” Mr. 
Black just looked at me with those 
steely gray eyes of his, rubbed his face 
once and said, “Well, George, if she 
dies she dies.” 

And that, gentlemen is what I mean 
by different viewpoints. 

‘In commercial operations flights are 
morc often over the same routes so 
that you may not have the same de- 
gree of concern about the plan of an 
operstion or flight. In the military in 
exec iting large maneuvers we devised 
a nw operational area. But there is 
one area where I am sure we have 
ider ical possible trouble and that is in 
this area of air bases and facilities. 
Thee has been a lot of discussion 
abo: t adequate runway length. There 
hav been a lot of aborted flights be- 
cau; the aircraft commander or the 
capiain, as you please, felt that he 
had less runway than he had takeoff 
dist: nce requirement. In our service 
ever’ now and then some of these are 
not too successful. I for one do not 


belicve that we’re going to be able to 
pour concrete over two or three coun- 
ties to get a runway length that will 
meet tremendous gross load require- 
ment under all climatic and geographic 
conditions. 

There are other ways to solve this 
problem. One is effective runway bar- 


riers. Unfortunately, we lost an air- 
craft and a pilot in the last several 
months because there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the operator 
and the people in the tower as to what 


the runway barrier was for. I am not 
pointing the finger at anyone but I 
do know what the end results were 


and I also know that they were wrong. 
The results, I mean. 

On a trip to England several years 
ago when we were conducting an op- 
erations safety survey, one of the wing 
commanders told us that his biggest 
single problem was the 8,600 foot run- 
way from which he was operating his 
fighter bombers. I asked him why. 
Well, the short runway put such a 
strain on the pilots that this was why 
they had so many accidents. This unit 
had more accidents than any other of 
the fighter bomber wings in Europe. 

So we sat down in his office and 
analyzed the accidents. 

Not a single accident was due to 
landing short or overrunning. He had 
had two accidents by people flat- 
hatting. He had had another accident 


by ‘vo aircraft flying together taking 
una::thorized pictures of each other. 
He ‘ad had still another accident by 
a v taking off on an unbriefed 
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flight and simply flying till they ran 
out of JP4 fuel. This brought about a 
discussion on discipline and a bug of 
mine which is pre-accident discipline. 
Incidentally, I proposed this to the 
commanders in our conference in Sep- 
tember. 

It’s all well and good to attribute 
any one of these accidents to factors 
involving the pilot and please note 
that I do not use that phrase “pilot 
error.” I hate that phrase worse than 
poison. In looking through your man- 
ual, “ALPA’s Organization for Safety” 
it seems that we think the same way 
even though we don’t use the same 
words. But I like the statement, “no 
pilot ever erred deliberately or in the 
interest of self-destruction.” In my 
opinion pre-accident discipline, that 
training and discipline brought about 
by adequate command supervision, 
would have prevented all of the acci- 
dents that occurred in this wing. Flat- 
hatting, negligence in flight planning, 
lack of adequate control of several air- 
craft in the air, are not pilot error 
basically. Basically they are a direct 
failure on the part of the commander. 
When I say commander I start with 
the individual heading the major com- 
mand all the way down through the 
flight or element leader to the indi- 
vidual who is involved in instilling 
adequate discipline to avoid this kind 
of careless, sloppy, and I might even 
say not very bright operation. This can 
be avoided. 

This pre-accident discipline may or 
may not have its counterpart in com- 
mercial flying. I rather think it does. 
The pilot who bends his landing gear 
by landing 150 feet short and hitting 
the lip of a runway can be accused of 
an error in judgment. Perhaps this 
is just another manifestation of a 
tendency to flat-hat, that is, to hit the 
first 10 feet of the runway. I don’t 
know. On the other hand, it could be 
some sort of applied pressure that di- 
rects pilots to land on the first 10 feet 
of the runway. Personally rolling to the 
end of the runway may be safer than 
a short landing for a turnoff at the 
first or second intersection. 

There’s another area in which we 
get involved in accidents wherein the 
cause factor involves the pilot, and 
these we have called design-induced. 
This was an innovation of mine in 
1955. At the time some of my aero- 
nautical engineers, both military and 
civilian, at Norton Air Force Base al- 
lowed as how I was hunting for trou- 
ble. Well, I'm happy to report that 
after a few attempts at selling the in- 
dustry we’ve been most successful in 
eliminating many of the areas that are 
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design-induced. We meet with design 
engineers. This is one of the reasons 
we travel so much. No design engineer 
ever deliberately contrived a design 
detail that would induce an aircraft 
accident but too many design engineers 
never fly the bird, in fact, too many 
never even ride in it and if they do 
ride in it, all they ever know is wheth- 
er the magazines were up to date or 
not, whether the hostess was cute or 
not, whether they were late or not 
(and I’ve never heard one gripe yet 
about being ahead of time), and last 
but not least, how bad the flight was. 
Very rarely do I hear any traveler say 
how good the flight was. 

This brings me to the point of cap- 
italizing on the user viewpoint, and 
this is near and dear to my heart be- 
cause at least up until now I consider 
myself an aircraft user. We’ve had 
some problems in the Air Force with 
this user viewpoint. In the course of 
a series of mock-up-board meetings 
(and I know you people are familiar 
with mock-up-board meetings) the 
using command had a different officer 
on the mock-up-board for each meet- 
ing. This was fine. It sort of spread 
the fun of being in California among 
a group of senior officers. The only 
trouble was that when each individual 
returned home he didn’t take the time 
to brief his successor on what had 
gone on before. Now we had some un- 
happy experiences with the location of 
a radio frequency switch in one type 
aircraft. This had caused the loss of 
26 aircraft and killed 26 pilots in 24 
months. We finally got this corrected 
and yet, on the fourth or fifth mock-up 
meeting an individual from this using 
command started to insist that the 
switch be put back in the original posi- 
tion. He had never liked it since they 
moved it. He didn’t know the back- 
ground, he didn’t know the reason for 
the moving of the switch, but he was 
adamant in his position. In order to 
eliminate this individual’s protest we 
had to brief the major commander of 
the command and his chief of opera- 
tions. Luckily they didn’t want to set 
out to try and equal the unhappy rec- 
ord of the previous switch installations. 
So a user viewpoint can be abused 
just like any other good idea. It can 
be a wonderful thing if properly util- 
ized. 

In one of your previous meetings, 
Captain F. E. W. Smith was defining 
safety and he used the expression, 
“Safety is only relative . . . safety does 
not mean freedom from danger be- 
cause there is no such thing, danger 
being about us always. It does mean 
the application of skill and knowledge 
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to a given situation of risk which re- 
sults in a satisfactory reduction of the 
3” 


The skill and knowledge can only 
be gained by adequate training. Time 
and again people have asked me what 
I think is the minimum training re- 
quirement for transition into jet air- 
craft. I am speaking now of multi- 
engine jets and please note that I say 
multi-engine jet and neither jet bomb- 
er nor jet transport. I think SAC’s 
training program at Castle is a sound 
one. Six and one-half weeks of ground 
school, 45 to 50 hours of jet flying time 
provide a minimum qualified combat 
crewman. I would like to remind you 
of something said here a year ago, and 
I quote, “The main problem encoun- 
tered by the student is the ability to 
stay ahead of the airplane. The first 
couple of missions, the apprentice is 
still mentally on the takeoff roll when 
the airplane reaches climb speed and 
it’s a continuous job to bring him up 
to and ahead of the aircraft. The best 
training device that we have found to 
get him leading the airplane is ade- 
quate pre-flight planning with a thor- 
ough knowledge of aircraft and its sys- 


pease seeatss: 





Latest 
of the 
Prophets 


From Flying Magazine 
By Gill Robb Wilson 


The most remarkable product of the 
air age is neither its machines nor 
weapons but the outlook of the air- 
man’s mind. In effect the pilot has 
more or less taken the place of the poet 
and prophet. 

Recently processing through the 
famed Lovelace Clinic in the interest 
of a little preventive maintenance, I 
found myself on a parallel course with 
a group of pilots chosen from the top 
flight personnel of Navy and Air Force 
for training in space technology. There 
was a tinge of humor to it. They were 
at Albuquerque proving up on their 
physical capacity to leave the earth 
and I was there proving up to my 
capacity to stick to it. 

However, the interesting angle of the 
experience to an old pilot was not con- 
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tem, as well as complete flight plan- 
ning on the ground to include the 
smallest detail.” Early in the days of 
the F-104 Tony LeVier told me some- 
thing I have never forgotten. He said 
it took him about four hours to master 
the emergency system of the early air- 
craft. On the other hand, it took him 
two days of planning to plan a 30- 
minute flight. He had a plan that per- 
mitted him to have his mind made up 
for any given condition that might oc- 
cur throughout the 30-minute flight. 
Twice in his test flights he believed 
that this saved his life. This is what 
I mean by adequate flight planning. 
Certainly, you nor I plan in the detail 
that Tony LeVier did, but if we don’t 
include sufficient detail we can get into 
trouble by not thinking ahead of the 
aircraft. And regardless of the amount 
of flying time any pilot has, I doubt 
if any of you who have taken jet 
transition haven’t found yourselves at 
several hundred or even several thou- 
sand feet well before you were to that 
mental stage of cleaning up the bird. 

In the development of our philos- 
ophy of aircraft accident prevention, 
which we are now applying to missile 
and nuclear accident prevention, we 


He's the most remarkable product of the air 
age; he made wings to lift him off the earth 
—then rockets to take him from the earth. 


cerned with physical capabilities, of 
which, incidentally, the human body 
seems to have an inexhaustible range, 
but with the mental outlook. These 
pilots were not boys. Their ages prob- 
ably averaged in the mid-thirties. Each 
man had had ample time and oppor- 
tunity for introspection and was a pilot 
of superior skill and intelligence. Yet 
in no slightest degree was there a shred 
of evidence on the part of any indi- 
vidual of them that he was an un- 
usual figure, or well might be unique 
in civilization, or the first human to 
enter space, or the first perhaps to 
tread the surface of the moon, or to 
sense the effects of the universe. 

To the uninitiated, that is to those 
who have never had occasion to face a 
virgin frontier, this may seem simply 
to involve a matter of courage. I recall 
that, in the early days of aviation, we 
pilots were credited with a marked de- 





learned that safety is indivisible from 
the operation. I think again, with a 
little difference in words, Captain 
Smith and I am thinking the s-me 
thing. People who pursue safety ver 
se as an end objective leave me a’ so- 
lutely cold. The best aircraft accident 
preventer I know of is the best airp!.ne 
driver. Period! He is the aircraft com- 
mander or captain who has reduced 
the hazards to an absolute minimim 
because he knows a safe flight is -ot 
attained by accident. 

Again, in reading the record of y ur 
past safety meetings, the Under-Sec -e- 
tary of Commerce said, “Safety doe: 1’t 
depend on a series of new ead 
brilliant ideas . . . safety is basica ly, 
the product of the professional sl:ig- 
ging along day in and day out, year 
in and year out. Safety is the procuct 
of long and especially persistent ef- 
fort.” There is nothing glamorous sor 
romantic about flight safety. It’s the 
monotonous accomplishment of the 
minute chores. It’s doing what you're 
supposed to do when you’re supposed 
to do it the way you’re supposed to do 
it. If you do, flying is inherently safe; 
if you don’t it isn’t. It’s just that 
simple. 


ae 


gree of fearlessness but smiled ironically 
to ourselves because we were often 
scared half to death and a mere dis- 
play of courage was about the last 
motivation in which we had any inter- 
est. The mind that learns to meditate 
deeply enough on a mission which is 
worthy of full devotion soon becomes 
relatively oblivious of fear. The quality 
called courage is largely a matter of 
maturation— an intellectual habit 
which may be cultivated as simply as 
a row of beans. In that sense I suppose 
the airman has added something to the 
story of reasoning man, or at least 
maintained the emotional integrity of 
the pioneering tradition. 

But that is not the center of our in- 
terest. The phenomenon that intrigues 
us is that in our one lifetime the pilot 
breed has come from an outlook that 
questioningly held up a wet finger to 
test the breeze at dawn, to the plateau 
where, with less questioning it prepares 
to saddle a rocket and with studious 
effrontery ride out to see what holds 
the universe together physically and 
metaphysically. 

Here is something that could not 
have been contemplated, much _ |ess 
done, unless behind the rocket-riders 
there had been built a solid progres- 
sion of pilot skill, of intellectual eager- 

(Continued On Page 33) 
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B. Spano (right) and guests from Mexico. 
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Post-Panel Caucus. 


Planning the Banquet agenda. 
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SAFETY FORUM BANQUET 


Approximately 275 persons attended the Sev- 
enth Annual Air Safety Forum Banquet Wednesday 
Evening, October 14 at the Shoreland Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Banquet speaker was Joseph D. Caldara. The 
topic of his address was “Safe Flights Are Not 
Attained by Accident.” (See context of speech in 
this edition.) The gathering watched the presenta- 
tion of the Third Annual Air Safety Award which 
was presented to Captain Homer Mouden (BNF) 
for his work in the field of Aircraft Airworthiness 
both at the national and international levels and 
new plane evaluation and Captain R. A. Stone 
(UAL) for his work in the fields of aircraft exterior 
lighting for collision warning and the development 
of collision warning devices. 

Kay McMurray, ALPA exccutive vice-presi- 
dent, served as master of ceremonies at the banquet. 
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With The Air Line Pilots 





then flew it back to Miami. 

When the disastrous Labor Day hur- 
ricane of 1935 struck the Florida Keys, 
he flew a Red Cross relief group 
headed by Dr. Joseph Stewart to 
Lower Matecumbe from Miami. They 
passed the wrecked rescue train on the 
way. Keeler brought back a* description 
of utter devastation, of bodies floating 
in the water, and an urgent plea for 
more help. 

The veteran skipper during the war 
flew vital personnel and cargoes to 
Africa and India on Pan Am’s Africa- 
Orient Division. Twice he spotted 
enemy submarines, and both were de- 
stroyed by military aircraft. 

On one occasion, returning from 
Cairo to the United States, he flew 
straight course to Accra, on the Afri- 
can West Coast—2,600 miles across 
enemy controlled territory. He made 
it without incident. 

He was at the controls of the first 
Clipper to fly on schedule across the 


mpany representative presents a model to Captain Keeler with numbers 
8 to correspond with those of aircraft he brought in on his last flight. 


\PTAIN Roy E. Keeler, Master as scratched the paint on an airplane. 
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of Ocean Flying, has flown an 
sssive 3014 years with Pan Amer- 
World Airways. He holds No. 1 
rity among pilots of the com- 
s worldwide system. 
» has spent 27,000 hours at the 
rols of Clippers, carrying passen- 
mail and cargo a total of 


There was the time he evacuated a 
flying boat from Miami to Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, to avoid a hurricane, only to 
have the storm ‘turn across that city. 
Captain Keeler was awakened in his 
hotel room by rising winds. He hur- 
ried to his plane, and taxied it through 
the storm to safety in a sheltered cove 


awesome South American jungles on 
the Brazilian cutoff, a route which re- 
duced flying time between Belem and 
Rio from two days to one. 

How does it feel to retire after 30% 
years of flying? 

“I knew the job wouldn’t last,” 
Keeler said with a grin. 


' 6,000,000 miles. That’s equivalent to 
'250 times around the world, or 241% 
, trips to the moon. 
He has crossed the Atlantic 100 
i times, the Pacific 50 times. He has lost 
track of his Caribbean crossings, but 
, they number into the thousands. 


Captain Keeler retires July 31. And 44. | pl sigs pe 
& 3? 4 


then? . . . he wants to see the U. S. j 


“Practically all my travel has been nae 
‘from U. S. gateways outward,” ex- 
, plains Captain Keeler. 

He isn’t. a stranger to the United 
States. The family farm is at Leslie, 
: Michigan, about 80 miles from Detroit. 
_He has driven back and forth a num- 
ber of times, made a transcontinental 
; auto trip and a number of lesser motor 
‘tours. He was once a barnstorming 
pilot, flying for the Ford Motor Co. 

\ll this was for the purpose of get- 

ting from one place to another, or to 
give his passengers the best possible 
view of scenic beauties. Now, with re- 
tirement leisure, Captain Keeler wants 
to be a tourist himself—to “See Amer- 
ica At Last.” 


Captain Keeler has never so much 
NovemBer, 1959 


The finished result — 66 Capital Airlines pilots, each of whom has flown jet- 
prop Viscounts in excess of a million miles, pose for their picture. Collectively, 
these men have 1181! years ys flying experience with Capital alone, not to 


mention military and private flying. _ 











(Continued from Page 9) 
training to maintain the same stand- 
ards and _proce- 
dures throughout 
on air lines’ train- 
ing program. Var- 
iations in teaching 
procedure, he 
added, resulted in 
variations in in- 
formation to the 
student sometimes 
giving erroneous 
or incomplete in- 
formation. 

A Question Of Lives 

A main discussion question on the 
Airport Fire and Rescue equipment re- 
quirements panel was “are lives being 
needlessly lost in otherwise survivable 
aircraft crashes because of inadequate 
fire and rescue equipment and _per- 
sonnel at many airports? 

The answer, it was felt, had to be 
“yes.” 

The National Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation recommends being able to con- 
tain airport crash/fires for five minutes 
as a minimum to perform rescue and 
evacuation operations—but surveys 
show few airports meet these standards. 

Earlier in the Forum, ALPA Presi- 
dent C. N. Sayen, had characterized 
it “as a long-neglected problem, almost 
an orphan, which it is necessary to 
overcome as soon as possible because 
of its hazards to both lives and prop- 
erty.” He placed the blame for this on 
“failure to decide whose responsibility it 
was to provide airport fire protection— 
the government, the airport operators, 
the air carriers, or the municipalities 
served by the airport.” 


Share The Load 

The dangers of this divided respon- 
sibility were underlined and stressed by 
George H. Tryon, Secretary of the 
NFPA Committee on Aviation. 

“The problem will never be solved 
until air line and airport officials, fed- 
eral, state and municipal officials, the 
nation’s fire service, the aviation insur- 
ers and the air line pilots take united 

were action to make 

the provision of 
the recommended 
equipment at air- 
ports a reality. 
§ Right now, we are 
== asking airports to 
| provide the life 
safety equipment 
and to pay the bill 
i to safeguard your 

GEORGE TRYON jives and the lives 
of air line passengers plus the property 
of the aircraft operators. It is small 
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wonder that airport managements have 
little enthusiasm since they have really 
so little at stake compared with other 
interests involved. There are other areas 
of divided responsibility such as at joint 
usage airports handling both military 
and commercial aircraft operations and 
the fact that the interest of insurance 
companies in keeping losses down does 
not have an effective voice in this field 
as is true in many other areas of fire 
protection. By placing the administra- 
tive responsibility in the hands of the 
airport operators as we do, we are 
thinking in terms of efficiency and 
economy, but this matter of divided re- 
sponsibility remains a major problem 
requiring coordination of all the other 
interested segments of the industry with 
airport management if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be achieved.” 

Mr. Tryon said that while there was 
“no panacea for the problem,” to mere- 
ly pay it lip service is “criminal.” 


Airport Failure 

Captain W. L. Collier, Chairman of 
the ALPA Airport Fire and Rescue 
Equipment Re- 
quirements panel, 
said that surveys 
taken to date have 
pointed up the 
failure of most 
airports to meet 
NFPA standards. 

He said one was 
conducted in 1951 
to determine the 
aircraft rescue and W. L. COLLIER 
fire fighting responsibility and adminis- 
tration. The survey showed that 53 of 
the 64 big airports had at least one 
crash rescue fire truck, 6 had standard 
structural fire trucks, while 5 had no 
equipment at all. Worse yet, trained 
fire fighters were stationed at only 20 
of these 64 airports. Another interesting 
item was the fact that although all 
these airports served the municipality, 
in 22 cases the city did not contribute 
a dime towards airport fire protection. 

“Another,” he said, “was conducted 
in 1956 to determine how many air- 
ports in the U. S. measured up to the 
full recommendations of NFPA as to 
equipment and personnel. Outside of 
six joint-use airports (jointly used by 
civil and military operations), only 
three airports qualified: Idlewild, Bos- 
ton’s Logan, and the Lockheed Air 
Terminal at Burbank. This does not 
mean that many other airports didn’t 
have good equipment, they just did not 
meet the NFPA recommendations. As 
you would expect, this lack ran the 
gamut from just not quite enough to 
absolutely nothing.” 





He pointed out that the ALPA |ad 
also been conducting periodic sur ys 
since 1952. “During 1953 and pa: of 
1954,” he said, “154 internationa! ,ir- 
ports all over the world were sur, ed 
by ALPA. Toward the end of this ur- 
vey, the International Federation 0: \ir 
Line Pilots Associations joined us. he 
completed returns were collected >y 
IFALPA and used as basis for an _)- 
peal to ICAO for action. Of the } 
airports surveyed, only four measu 4 
up to the scales recommended  y 
ICAO in their Circular 4-AN/3, a | 
two of these were joint-use airpo 
There were only four U. S. airports 
cluded in the survey and only one 
them made the grade. In all fairness 
must be said that some of the airpo s 
were just under the recommendation 

Concluded Captain Collier: [ 
would like to point out that the «ir 
lines are spending upward of four b''- 
lion dollars on new equipment. The 
mere protection of an investment this 
size deserves some consideration. but 
human life deserves even more. I fly a 
DC-6B with five crew, 109 passengirs, 
and up to 5,512 gallons of fuel. 11} 
DC-8 carries more than 21,009 gallons 
of fuel and more than 150 passengers 
and crew. We believe the time for ac- 
tion is now. Now is the time for all 
agencies involved to give out with co- 
ordinated effort to give us adequate 
crash/fire protection at our nation’s 
airports.” 

FAA Pledges Support 

George Borsari, FAA Chief of Air- 
port Division, 
stated that the 
FAA intends to 
undertake an in- 
tensive education- 
al program to 
encourage the 
provision of suit- 
able airport rescue 
and fire fighting 
equipment and - 
services. Along GEORGE BORSAR! 
with this education program, he said 
the FAA would give greater support to 
such organizations as the NFPA and 
the Flight Safety Foundation in an ef- 
fort to help bring on early solution to 

ss igs the problem. 

F. A. Thiel- 
mann, Chicago 
Area Second Dep- 
uty Fire Marshall, 
outlined the Chi- 
cago Area fire and 
rescue equipment 
and personne! 
training at Meigs, 
Midway, and 
F, A. THIELMANN O’Hare. 
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HELP US KEEP [Be 


THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


doesn’t take much to re- 
ind you of why you want 
ace. You know it in your 
art every time you look at 
yur daughter. You know we 
ust keep the peace. 

But knowing isn’t enough. 
takes doing. Fortunately 
.ere is something you can do. 
Peace costs money. Money 
r strength to keep the peace. 
[oney for science and educa- 
on to help make peace last- 
g. And money saved by in- 
viduals to help keep our 
onomy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
rect investment in your coun- 
‘y, make you a Partner in 
rengthening America’s Peace 
wer. 

The chart below shows how 
1e Bonds you buy will earn 
1oney for you. But the most 
nportant thing they earn is 
eace. They help us keep the 
1ings worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ig as Many as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 














vee | $2,500 | $5,000 $10,000 
“Tae | $9.50 | $1875 











HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviz‘ion 
a] 


ALPA Recommends Airborne Radar For ALL Aircr: ft 


The Air Line Pilots Association and 
others have submitted their comments 
to the Federal Aviation Agency on pro- 
posed legislation (Draft Release 59-10) 
to require airborne radar on air line 
aircraft. The deadline for interested 
parties was October 8. The outlook on 
the basis of the comments: A battle of 
safety vs. economics. 

Essentially, the FAA proposal would 
make airborne radar mandatory on all 
large four-engine passenger carrying 
aircraft. 

While agreeing with the proposal, 
the Association recommended that the 
requirement be extended to smaller 
twin-engine and cargo carrying aircraft. 

The ATA opposed it in toto. 


Wording Of Recommendation 

Incorporated in its recommendations, 
ALPA suggested that the proposal be 
extended to read “All aircraft in excess 
of 12,500 Ibs. engaged in air trans- 
portation and operating under a cer- 
tificate of convenience or necessity 
granted by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall be equipped with airborne weather 
radar, so installed as to be available to 
the pilot in command on the flight deck 
by radar scope or other means of dis- 
play of weather information received. 
Such equipment shall be in an operat- 
ing condition for all IFR operation 
conditions, and for all VFR operations 
when thunderstorms or severe weather 
conditions are forecast for the flight 
plan route during the time of the 


flight.” Basi ‘ 
asis—Experience 

Those companies which have in- 
stalled airborne radar (Overseas, Na- 
tional Airways which has equipped its 
fleet, filed comments in favor of Draft 
Release 59-10), have found that it soon 
pays for itself, according to the Asso- 
ciation. Comments submitted to the 
FAA pointed out that the basis for 
ALPA recommendations was experi- 
ence and the safety and economic bene- 
fits gained from the use of airborne 
radar. To substantiate their position, 
ALPA cited: 

> Fifty-eight aircraft accidents in- 
volving both four-engine and two-en- 
gine aircraft occurred in all types of 
operation from February 20, 1951, to 
October 8, 1957, in which turbulence 
was suspected as being a factor. Twelve 
of these resulted in fatalities of a total 
of 202 persons and many others either 
in serious injuries or damage. 
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» Any carefully planned operations 
over routes subject to frequent severe 
weather should, if the utmost care is to 
be exercised, provide for the use of air- 
borne weather radar. 

» Since the introduction of airborne 
weather radar, the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation has been accumulating files of 
pilot comments pertaining to the use of 
airborne weather radar as an opera- 
tional aid for safe, efficient flights and 
they have been evaluated so as to de- 
termine the degree of confidence placed 
on airborne weather radar by the oper- 
ating crews. All comments that have 
been received indicate the use of air- 
borne weather radar has improved the 
safety and efficiency of all operations 
which are dispatched into areas of sus- 
pected turbulence, heavy rains, and 
hail. Reports have indicated that airline 
crews consider a properly functioning 
airborne weather radar as an essential 
component for a safe, reliable instru- 
ment operation under adverse weather 
conditions. 

> On air lines having this equipment 
on their entire fleet, use of radar as a 
navigational aid through areas of thun- 
derstorms and hail has, for all practical 
purposes, eliminated passenger or crew 
injury due to severe turbulence and has 
also eliminated aircraft structural dam- 
age caused by severe turbulence and 
hail. Other air carrier operators who 
have only partial flect installation of 
radar show an operating advantage for 
the aircraft so equipped. 


Those Opposed 

The air lines, the ATA, composed of 
the larger air line managements and 
ACTA, representing the local service 
air lines and seven supplemental car- 
riers have formed a virtually solid front 
in diametric opposition to the position 
of the Association. The primary reason 
set forth by the groups is cost, declaring 
installation of the radar units would be 
both economically impractical and 
technically most difficult. 


For The Benefit Of All 

Because of the invaluable safety of- 
fered by airborne radar, ALPA in sum- 
mation added that in the best interest 
of all engaged in public air service and 
for the sound advancement of aviation, 
the proposed ALPA revised amendment 
should be applied to all aircraft so en- 


gaged. 


‘Industry 


Briefs 





Airlines Set Record 


During the first six months of | 
U. S. scheduled air lines set an 
time record in passengers car 
Fourteen billion revenue passer 
miles were flown. 


Safety Award... 

(Continued From Page 3) 
DC-8 jet aircraft evaluation com- 
mittee. 

The ALPA Air Safety Awards were 
established in 1957. The first award 
was won in that year by Captain E. A. 
Cutrell, an American Airlines pilot for 
his work in developing the ALPA Cen- 
terline Approach Lighting System 
which is now in operation at many air- 
ports throughout the world and being 
installed at many others. Captain | 
D. Smith, of Capital Airlines, won last 
year’s award for his work in air traffic 
control which contributed to the in- 
auguration of more effective Air Traffic 
Control ee now in use. 
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ST. ENT REQUIRED BY THE “ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
a ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
The Air Line Pilot, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1, 1959. 

1. The names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor, and business 
m ers are: Publisher, Air Line Pilots 
Association, International, 55th St. and Cicero 
Ave.; Editor Ed Modes, 55th St. and Cicero 
Ave. Managing editor, None; Business man- 
ager, None. 

2. The owner is: Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, 55th St. and Cicero Ave.; Clarence N. 
Sayen, President; S. W. Hopkins, First Vice 
President; Robert L. Tuxbury, Secretary; D. 
J. Smith, Treasurer, all of 55th St. and 
Cicero Ave. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon. the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ED MODES, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of October, 1959. 

Seal) GLYN R. JOHNS 
(My commission expires Feb. 17, 19 0) 
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FLYERS’ FORUM 
Equality 

The April 1959 Flyers’ Forum quoted 
F/O J. M. De Camp of UAL in part as 


saying . Some copilots today may 


never make Captain even after 20 (plus) 
years of service.” If this is the case, what 
should we do about it? The facts stated in 
Mr. De Camp’s letter surprised none of 
the hundreds of “career copilots” on PAA. 
What did surprise many of us was that 
some other copilots apparently recognize 


these facts at long last. : 
Ac ions taken by last year’s Convention 


wou incline anyone to think that the 
grea’ majority of Copilot Representatives 
were Dositive that they would be upgraded 
wit a week, and that the status of co- 
pilo. was identical to that of apprentice 
pli r. This majority of Copilot Delegates 
vote to continued to deny themselves equal 


fra ise in ALPA. : 
\ copilot wants to believe that he is 


desi ed to spend his entire flying career 
as opilot. Even when this is obviously 
the se, it takes a few years before the 
fac of life are firmly pounded into his 
sku’ All during this slow awakening, he 
just naturally fights logic until it over- 
whe is him. Until recently these facts of 
life ven’t been so obvious on many air- 
line s it has on PAA, where 15-year co- 
pilo are commonplace and the line be- 
twe first and second copilots is over eight 
year seniority, but “the hope that beats 
eter. il” is about all there is left to delude 


a le ze number of copilots on the other 
ma carriers. 


litting to ourselves that we are 
“car er copilots” is hardly like passing the 
sign, “Abandon hope all ye who enter.” 
It just another of life’s adjustments; like 
realizing you won’t become U. S. President, 


a movie star, or a millionaire. It would 
have been nice had we been lucky enough 


to be in the right place at the right time 
to become first pilots, but we weren’t, and 
the job of copilot is a very good job. A 
job that deserves our best efforts and pro- 


fessional pride. 


Continued From Page 14) 
ness, of faith in a concept.- Between 
those very first ones who believed that 
something momentous would follow if 
they could put a little space between 
themselves and the earth, up to these 
latest ones bent on the conquest of all 
space, there is a definite bond. All those 
who have learned and taught and 
searched and fought and believed they 
were on the trail of a vast achievement 
in the name of humanity will be vicari- 
ously aboard when the X-15 or one of 
its successors enters outer space and 
orbits the earth. Not that many of them 
ever even so much as dreamed that 
men would reach a capability to spurn 
the earth but rather that all pressed 
faithfully against the barriers that 
thwarted them from the next step. 

Ii would be a rare pity if the many 
who completed their careers and made 
their various contributions up through 
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Among other things, professional pride 
implies that copilots are just as involved 
in the welfare of the Aviation Industry as 
anyone else in it. Professional pride de- 
mands that copilots be full equal members 
of ALPA, because no one can be proud 
of second class citizenship in any organ- 
ization. It requires professional pride to 
accept full equal responsibility in the affairs 
of ALPA, but there cannot be full respon- 
sibility unless there is equal representation, 
and there cannot be full equal representa- 
tion in ALPA until Article III of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws is amended to pro- 
vide it. 

The vote to continue to allow copilots 
in some councils to have only one-third the 
representation on their LECs as the first 
pilots of those councils was certainly not 
motivated by professional pride nor any 
concern about democracy within the ALPA, 
nor was the refusal to overthrow the pro- 
vision that only first pilots can become 
Council Chairman or Vice Chairman. 
What did motivate the majority to vote 
as it did? Did the majority of first pilots 
really feel that it is better for them to have 
special privileges than to have a democratic 
organization? Were the majority of copilots 
looking forward to the time when they 
hoped to be first pilots and have their 
own special privileges? Or were the major- 
ity of copilots simply too sheepish to insist 
on equal rights? 

It is axiomatic that privilege for one 
group means lost rights for another. Here 
are the seeds of dissension and strife. 

Gentlemen, we are all members of ALPA. 
Anything that divides us can only weaken 
us and our Constitution and By-Laws, as 
now written, do both. If we fail to make 
the ALPA a fully democratic organization 
soon, we may wake up one day and find 
that our sheepish copilots have strayed into 
the fold of another union or have taken a 
cue from our first pilots and written their 
own special privileges into the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. 

Instead of those five words repeated 
page after page in the Constitution and 


the formative years, failed to’ under- 
stand that the conquest of space is as 
much their achievement as it is of those 
who will probe presently toward the 
stars, Unless in their day they had 
thrown their weight into the stretching 
of human imagination, the present 
project would have been impossible. 

In bringing flight to its present state, 
we have obliterated isolation and in a 
physical sense at least brought the race 
of mankind into community relation- 
ship. Morality and the humanities have 
become essentials of survival. Now in 
reaching out beyond earth where the 
play of primal forces will be encoun- 
tered, I judge the pilot will continue 
to be the frontiersman of moral and 
spiritual potential. We can not know 
this for sure because at this point our 
imaginations have not been stretched 
sufficiently. What we do know is that 
within us there is an instinct that like 





Personal Opinion From Letters To The Editor 
LN SL aTT TERNS 


By-Laws, “First Pilots,” ‘“Copilot,” and 
“Flight Officer,” I leave you with one word 
—“MEMBER”. 


Sincerely, 
L. C. DALTON. 





(While we hesitate to edit readers’ 
letters in the interest of clarification it 
should be pointed out that the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws provide for an 
equal number of all categones of flight 
deck crew members on the Local Ex- 
ecutive Council, Article III, Sec. 1 (c) 
states: Local Executive Councils shall 
always consist of the following four 
elected members: Local Council Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, Senior Copilot 
Represenative, and Copilot Representa- 
tive, plus the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. In addition, where there 
are non-pilot flight officers in a Coun- 
cil, there shall then be a Senior Flight 
Officer Representative and a Flight Of- 
ficer Representative on the Local Ex- 
ecutive Council. They also provide that 
each member in good standing and in 
attendance at any meeting or through 
a properly executed proxy have one full 
vote regradless of their status and the 
LEC members (chairman, vice-chair- 
man, senior copilot representative and 
copilot representative) vote in the event 
of a tie. The basic structure of the 
Master Executive Councils as well as 
the Board of Directors adhere to this 
same concept of a full and equal vote 
for all classes of members in good 
standing. We refer our readers to pages 
13-28 and 30-37 of the Constitution 
and By-Laws.—Tue Eprror. ) 





a compass needle seems to turn con- 
tinuously toward a source of origin. 
Will the conquest of space shed light 
on that source? Some place out yonder 
will the creative processes be silhouetted 
against some supreme intelligence? 

This I believe, because men have 
imagined it—the best men—and those 
who have denied it have provided no 
basis upon which life can have any 
purpose. 

It has been important business, this 
matter of the air age. Maybe the cock- 
pit has been an altar. Maybe the pilot 
is the latest of the prophets! Certainly 
he must be a man of faith that out 
yonder is something worth seeking. 





Give him an 
AIRMAN for 


Christmas. SEE PAGE 35 
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IFR HOOD Who Us? 
The headline in the New ‘ork 
Make Plans NOW! Times read “Air Pilot Wins $84,£ :0," 
s but it was a win unreported by A’ PA 
Second Annual negotiators. The negotiations took | 
in a meeting at Boston. “Air Pilo 


HOTEL SAHARA a 5-year old race horse that won 


twenty-fifth running of the M 


World Airlin Pp G f chusetts Handicap. 
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Subscription rates: $1.00 6 months 


cocktalt PARTIES Good Florida Motels pay handsome dividends. No. $2.00 | year 
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RY Captain 
St een i > Meets all the requirements for 
arrin : ~ logging pilot flight time as re- 
Co 9 KAY STARR . - quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
6 TO 7 GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
A Suis “Vi, RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 
Prise Visi# Fro 1. Removable - ape han for complete flight time records, ex 
anta Claus m A fine imported shoe you'll wear with pride. Soft as a it po nage fine antins tude tone Saab ten e-caess 
glove, comfortable, yet fully leather-lined. Expertly bench 2. Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 
made of superb quality leather. Ideal for riding, flying, from cover ond slide another Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
driving, business, or hiking. Rich Cordovan Brown, Tan, ‘ bic Rad vapshaned ; 
NTS or Black. Sizes 5 to 13. Narrow, Medium and Wide. Or- : pane =e aly bpm poppy ton y Seen thn 
ECIAL EVE der by Mail with satisfaction guaranteed. Sizes 13!/2 to dar into the cover every year. New calendars will be available every 
15—$3 extra. Send for free folder of other outstanding year.) 
shoes. Send $2 Deposit on COD orders. DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME— ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


NAVARRO BROS. ~~ Only 


DEPT. K * 204 SAN FRANCISCO AVE. + EL PASO, TEXAS 
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TARY 6O Fast . 
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We Pay All Postoge — Satisfaction Guranteed or Money Back. 


Flight File (Ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) ol 
CAB RIDES Flight Record Book Refills canal a 


TANNER , , Note Book Refi 
or i Give him an fake 


Al R M A N for FITZGERALD AVIATION AIDS 


T. A. 
815 COUNTRYSIDE DRIVE 


SPECIAL RATES Christmas i SEE PAGE 35 WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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SB sete = $ owns HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? Have a Current Will? 
REGISTRATION FEE: $2 PER PERSON The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


\ SCHIPPLOCK J SALVESEN J 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 


FOR RESERVATIONS CONTACT HERB McDONALD CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
POrtsmouth 7-6838 4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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rought to you by Philco Corporation 
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Attention, Flight Personnel! 


coeeeee eee eeeeeeeeesese 


be an 
absentee 
businessman 


... open a Philco-Bendix 
self-service laundry store 


Many airline pilots, co-pilots, 
engineers and stewards are going 
into the self-service coin-operated 
laundry business. These new 

tores are made to order for 
ibsentee ownership and are hard 
to beat for fast returns on a 

small capital investment. 


Here are some of the facts: A coin- 
operated laundry needs no 
attendant. Customers simply come 
into the store, wash and dry their 
clothes in metered machines and 
leave. Only a few hours a week are 
required to empty coin boxes and 
supervise efficient operation. 


Coin stores are outstandingly successful 
because they offer customers up to 
a 65% saving over attended-type 
wash-and-dry service. They are 
convenient for busy people because 
they remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. There are no 
credit problems — it’s strictly a 

cash business. 

Act now! Send coupon below for 
complete data on business locations 
in your area and valuable help in 
all phases of planning, financing 
and promoting a coin-operated 
laundry store that will work for 
you round the calendar. 






\ 


| COMMERCIAL 
| LAUNDRY 
SALES 






o-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equipment 


e@eeneeeee 


PHILCO CORPORATION 2 
Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. AP-6 ° 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. ° 
. 

Please send me information on Philco- 
Bendix Commercial Washers...also the e 
name of my local distributor. Z 
. 

Name___ inate . 
° 

Address — e 
. 

(.) a . 
. 


,eeeeeeee ee eevee eeeeee eee 


EMBER, 1959 





Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-6671 











FLIGHT BAGS | 


Portfolio case combina- 
tion. 
tigid sides. Opens from 
top. 
Brown, Suntan. $37.00 
(Style 150) With detach- 
able portfolio $39.00 
(Style 150S) tax incl. 
Case 18 x 8 x 14, port- 
folio 18 x 2 x 12. 


Check or money order 
(add 75¢ postage). 





Top-grain cowhide, 
Black, Ginger, 


Write for Catalog AP-it 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 











“ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT" 


Life Insurance Company now has 65 MILLIONS of. 
business written ending its first 20 months and shows 


a substantial operating profit. 


The CHARTER CONTRACT, an investment- 
savings-protection plan designed to keep you ahead 
of inflation is the key to this remarkable growth. 
(Limited offering — now 65% subscribed. ) 


A. T. SALVESEN 
Agency, Inc. 

ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 

CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


POrtsmouth 
7-6838 


4848 W. 63rd St. 











Specially designed pilot watch 
now being offered in 
the United States 


AIRMAN 


Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch 
with simultaneous measurement of 
Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 


and navigators, this fully guaranteed 


anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Unbreakable 
main spring 





$96.80 to ALPA members 


$121.00 to non members 


(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax) 





Shockproof 
Incabloc 
Waterproof 
Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement 
One year guarantee 


Outer dial available 
with twin 0-12 or 0-24 


Washington 7, 


(no CODs) 


Address 


I am enclosing $___ 


Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor: 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N. W., 


D. C. 





Send to: (please print) -__-_-__~> EE 





numerals 
City 


__ Zone 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


in check or money order 





PIG actions 
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Our Airline of the Month 4 : 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 


(America’s Only Employee Owned Airline) 
The pilots of Lake Central joined our plan November 1, 1959. 


$25,000.00 


hes 4 (CASH, TAX FREE) 





Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance’ — L = 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 | 


(A group plan only — Premiums are paid by Payroll Deduction -— ask y< ti 4 
ALPA chairman to contact us.) 


This group plan will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is perr «- 
nently prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


0:0 yar aie Set Slew he ee eee ee 


two years you are eligible without « physical examination. : 





@ If you have been employed more than two years and are under 36 yu 
may join by taking our physical examination from your Company Medic: te 
Department or FAA Doctor. E 





a - > * 


at ..* —7Fi 





Pilot Groups Insured 











® ALOHA AIRLINES @ LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 

@ AMERICAN AIR LINES @ MACKEY AIRLINES 

@ BONANZA AIR LINES - @ NEW YORK AIRWAYS 

@ BRANIFF AIRWAYS @ NORTHEAST AIRLINES : 
® CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES © PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAJ 
@ CAPITAL AIRLINES @ PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
@ CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC @ RIDDLE AIRLINES a 
@ CONTINENTAL AIRLINES @ SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINI 

@ DELTA AIR LINES @ SOUTHERN AIRWAYS ; 
@ EASTERN AIR LINES © TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 

@ FRONTIER AIRLINES @ TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

© HAWAIIAN AIRLINES @ WEST COAST AIRLINES 


Beoutiful Miss Lila Emry, a Lima, Ohio, based Loke 
Central hostess. 





@ WESTERN AIRLINES 











@ UNITED STATES: @ CANADA: 
Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. Aviation Insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. | | 
Atlanta Airport — Atianta, Georgia P. ©. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 
CAPT. HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. CAPT. W. M. BENSON, Exec. V. P. 




















An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 


